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ENTERED AT N.Y. CITY AS 2D CLASS MATTER. 
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Street Costumes, Hats, Bonnets and Toques. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 

VoGuE is issued weekly on Thursdays 

Head Office, 2:0 Fourth Avenae, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. ‘ 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order, Other re- 
mittances at sender'srisk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints.—Sub scribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
ice, (ty en who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 








THE DUCHESS OF YORK 
(From a portrait taken since the birth of her son.) 


SOCIETY 


He earliest events of the coming sea- 
son which will be the means of 


bringing together again the scat- 
tered members of Society will be the exhibi- 
tion of women’s portraits and miniatures, to 
be held at the Academy of Design, from the 
1st of November until the 24th, and the 
Horse Show, in the Madison Square Garden, 
which opens on the 12th of the same month. 
Admission for the first day has been set at 
$5. Tea will be served every afternoon. 
Dates have already been named for the 
coming art receptions of several of this win- 
ter’s débutantes. On the 1st of December, 
Mrs. Edward Renshaw Jones will give a re- 
ception at her residence, 20 Washington 
Square north, to introduce her daughter, 
Miss Mabel Irving Jones, and on the same 
day Mrs. John G. Neeser will have a tea at 
her house, 2 West Thirty-third Street, to 
bring her daughter, Miss May Neeser, out 
into Society. Mrs. Philip Sands will give 
a reception on 4 December to introduce 
her daughter, Miss Edith Sands, at her 
residence, 15 East Thirty-third Street, and 
on 12 December Mrs. Alfred Edwards will 
also bring her daughter, Miss Nellie Ed- 
wards, out at a reception at her residence, 
12 West Thirty-third Street. Some of the 
other débutantes of the season will be Miss 
Caroline Lee, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Franklin Lee ; Miss Eleanor Erv- 
ing, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Erving ; 
Miss Anna Peabody, daughter 8f Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Peabody ; the Misses Julia and 


Cornelia Delafield, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Francis Delafield; Miss Adéle Fitzgerald, 
daughter of General and Mrs. Louis Fitz- 
gerald ; Miss Marion McKeever, daughter of 
Mr. J. Lawrence McKeever; Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt; Miss Ethel Stokes, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes ; Miss Ethel Davies, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Julian Davies. 


WEDDINGS 


Miss Charlotte Hunnewell, daughter of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Hollis Hunnewell,trom Boston, was 
married to Mr. Victor Sorchan, at noon, on 4 
October, at All Saints’ Memorial Chapel, Newport, 
R. I., the Rev. George McGill officiating. The 
bride was given away by her brother, Mr. Hollis 
Hunnewell, and theie were four bridesmaids: Miss 
Elsie Bronson, Miss Elizabeth Slade, Miss Edith 
Cushing and Miss Emily Tooker. The ushers were 
Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, Mr. William Cutting, Jr., 
Mr. Grafton Cushing, Mr. Reginald Ronalds and Mr. 
Winthrop Rutherford. After the wedding breakfast, 
at which about fifty guests were present, the bride 
and groom left amid a shower of flowers, which was 
far preferable to the usual shower of rice. Mr. and 
Mrs. Sorchan have rented Mr. Howard Townsend's 
house, No. 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, for the 
winter. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Pomeroy Cutting to 
Mr. Arthur Cumnock took place on the evening of 
6 October, in St. Stephen's Church, Pittsfield, Mass. 
The bride is the daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Walter 
Cutting and the groom is the son of Mr, and Mrs. 
A. G. Cumnock, from Lowell, Mass. They were 
married by the Rev. Dr. L. K. Storrs, of Brookline, 
Mass,, assisted by the Rev. W. W. Newton of St. 
Stephen’s Church, The bride was given away by 
her father and there were ten bridesmaids and ten 
ushers, The bridesmaids were Miss Madeline Cut 
ting, a younger sister of the bride, Miss Mar 
Cumnock, Miss Grace Cumnock, sisters of the groom, 
Miss Emily Sloane, Miss Mary Macy, Miss Elizabeth 
Talcott, Miss Marion Cary, Miss Eleanor Cross, Miss 
Clara Lincoln, Miss Madeline Dinsmore. The maid 
of honor was Miss Juliana Cutting. The ushers were 
Mr. Walter L, Cutting, brother of the bride, Mr. 
Edwin Bartlett, Mr. Stephen Van R. Crosby, Mr. 
Arthur Nichols, Mr. Howard Smith, Mr, James P, 
Lee, Mr. J. A. Lowell, Mr. R. L Emerson, Mr. 
Matthew Luce and Mr. J. A. Blanchard. The best 
man was Mr. 5S. D, Parker, from Boston. There were 
many people who went up from New York to the 
wedding and many of the cottagers from Lenox drove 
over who had large house parties especially for the 
event. The bridal couple left immediately after the 
reception on their wedding trip. 

Miss Josephine Norwood, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Carlisle Norwood, was maried on 3 October at haif 
past three o'clock to Mr. Joel Rathbone, son of Mr 
Clarence Rathbone, from Albany, at the residence of 
her parents, No. 14 West Forty-seventh Street. Miss 
Louisa Norwood and Miss Ethel Rathbone were the 
bridesmaids, and Mr. Albert Rathbone was best man. 

The wedding of Miss Susiet Beatrix Crimmins to 
Mr. Albert G. Jennings will ta,e place on 24 October, 
at the home of the bride’s father, Firwood, Noroton, 
Conn, 

ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Clara Lincoln to Mr. James P. Lee. This 
engagement was announced at the dinner given to 
the bridesmaids and ushers, by Mrs. Walter Cutting, 
on Friday evening last, before the wedding of her 
daughter to Mr. Arthur Cumnock, at Pittsfield, 
Mass. Miss Lincoln is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Lincoln, Her mother was Miss Lowthrop, 
from Boston. Mr. James Lee is the son of Mrs. 
Charles Carroll Lee, who was Miss Parrish, from 
Philadelphia. He isa graduate of Harvard “gt” 
and is now practicing law in this city. While at 
college he was a great foot-ball player, and disting- 
uished himself by winning the game for Harvard 
against Yale in 1891. 

Miss Isabel Marbury to Mr. Rufus Leighton Mc- 
Duffee. Miss Marbury is the only daughter of Mr. 
F. Marbury and a granddaughter of Mrs. A. B, Stone, 
of this city. Mr. McDuftee is a son of Mr. John Mc- 
Duffee, from Cambridge, Mass., and a graduate of 
Harvard 1890, He now ‘holds an important position 
in the New York and New Haven Railroad Com- 


pany. 

Miss Gwendolyn Dickey to Mr. Albert Willoughby 
Speyers, Miss Dickey is the daughter of Mr. Ceorge 
Dickey, of St. Paul, Minn., and Mr. Speyers is the 
son of the late Mr. Albert Speyers, whose wife was 
Miss Matilda Rogers, both from New York. 

Miss Laura Speyers to Mr. Philip Mocle, from Bal- 
timore. 

Miss Jessie B. Lyon to Mr, Clarence Speyers. 

Miss Florence Quintard to Mr. Bradford McGregor. 
Miss Quintard is the daughter of Mr, James A. Quin- 
tard, of this city, and Mr. McGregor is a son of Mr. 
Ambrose McGregor, from Manaroneck, N. Y. 

News comes from abroad of the engagement of 
Miss Mary Potter, daughter of Bishop Potter, to 
Mr. Hyde, an artist. 

Miss Augusta M. Dayton, to Mr. H omer F. Stone. 
Miss Dayton is the daughter of Mrs. F. Royal Dayton 
and Mr, Stone a son of Mr. George Stone, from 
Chicago. 

The engagement is announced in Boston of Miss 
Mary Johnston to Mr, LeRoy Cutter. Miss Johnston 
is a daughter of the late Mr. Uriah Johnston and Mr. 
Cutter is an Englishman, who has been in this coun- 
try only a few years. 


VOGUE PORTRAITS 


He full-page portrait in this issue is from a pho- 
tograph, by Mr. James L. Breese, of Miss 
Marion McKeever, daughter of Mr, and Mrs” 

J. Lawrence McKeever, and one of this year’s débu- 
tantes. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 
[The drawings in these two columns are from 
Humpty Dumpty.] 


N the latest number of Vogue were given 
three drawings of gowns worn by Miss 
Grace Kimball, in Mr. Sothern’s new 

play, at the Lyceum, A Way to Win a 
Woman. This week we publish a number 
of sketches taken 
from Humpty 
Dumpty Up to 
Date, in which the 
Lilliputians are now 
playing to enthu- 
siastic audiences at 
the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. 

These drawings 
are distinctly clever. 
They are bright, 
amusing and very 
They show extremely well the 


well done. 
essential picturesque features of the play, 


fantastic, whimsical, grotesque, 
vivacious and abounding in prettinesses, as 
the Lilliputions always are. Diminutive 
humanity are they in laughable contrast 
with fully gown men and women. They 
appear as funny little peasants in the first 
act, before their transformation by fairy in- 
fluence into Humpty Dumpty, Pantaloon 
and Pierrots. Humpty, as a midget in white, 
is surrounded by giant ghosts who dance 
about him in blec’x and strike amusing 
terror to his tender little soul. He shares 
his joys with a monkey, and is overtaken 
with a ballet of fireflies in whose hair flash 






electric lamps. 
Humpty himself 
is observant, 
shrewd, pleasant 
and winsome, as 
in the second act 
he is changed to 
Pierrot. A very 
charming ballet 
is that of the 
Wines and Beer 
and Mineral 
Waters, not for- 
getting the Croton. The little sketch of two 
figures shows the costuming and dance 
indicative of champagne, the merry wine of 
France. The last sketch is another of these 
figures with grapes twined in her hair. 
Altogether the performance is most quaint 
and original. When the company appears 
in other cities than New York, Vogue cor- 
dially recommends its readers not to miss 

the opportunity 

that will be pre- 

sented of having 

a satisfying even- 


& 


ing. 


ARMS AND THE 
MAN 

Mr. Mans- 
field’s production 
is well mounted, 
doubtless correct- 
ly dressed and 
both finely and fairly acted. Mr. Mansfield 
himself is as good as his best admirers would 
have him. Each of the other parts per se is fairly 
played, but there are, nevertheless, two blots 
on the performance as a whole. ‘The tempo 
is ruinously slow; the whole is inharmoni- 
ous. Mr. Mansfield is in one key, the rest 
of the characters in several. One cannot help 
saying how very much better Mr. Mansfield 
is than his good company. Why? Because 
Mr. Mansfield has not trained his company 
to act into his sphere of art; they are in a 
lesser thespian orbit. Surely so fine an artist 
is not afraid to have a maximum of excellence 
in his stage vicinage? Certain is it such fear 








would be groundless. He is easily the best 
male character star in the country. He 
should give us the best procurable support, 
and make that support do its best. Get 
everything out of your company, instead of 
—something. 

Arms and the man, by 
one of the most em- 
inent socialists of the \ 
day, hag been judged, LZ 
and may be mis- . a 
judged, bythe whole 
English - speaking ~ 


Bernard Shaw, 


. 
»% 
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body-corporate of 
critics. The point 
seems to be—is it 


sad or satiric? A 
sad_ picture of life 
as it is, or a sad 
satire on life as it is? ¥ 
Most people can tell SS * 
a pumpkin from a ‘ 
cucumber—any way, 
gardeners; but the whole confraternity of 
pee dramatic scribes are 
in doubt whether Mr. 
Shaw's piece is, to 
put it plainly, a 
comedy or a farce. 
To me it appears as 
a little stage sermon 


4 preached on a text 
apes S| nearly supplied by 
af Lord Byron — ‘*a 


little humbug now 
and then is relished 
(One word of the 





by the best of men.”’ 
original is altered. ) 





On 2 October a benefit 
concert by Herr Seidl is to be 
given to the daughter of 
Mme. Fursch-Madi. On 
Thursday, 20 September, 
Amy Fursch-Madi died in 
the forty-seveath year of her 
age. Madame Fursch-Madi's 
death will be deeply regretted 
as she had one of the grand- 
est and best cultivated voices 
ever heard in opera, She was 
not only a delightful singer, 
but an artist as well and was 
always most conscientious in 
her work. She died ina little 
farmhouse in the woods, on Mount Bethel, near 
Warrenville, Somerset County. She was born in 
a little town on the French-Spanish frontier, called 

Bayonne, and in- 
herited her charm- 
+ ing voice from her 
parents, who were 
Alsatians. At an 
early age she was 
sent to the Paris 
Conservatoire,and 
it was not long 
before she devel- 
oped that marvel- 
ous soprano voice 
which made her 
so well known, 
She was engaged 
by Pasdeloup, the 
great symphonist, 
to sing with his 
orchestra, and 
afterward she 
came out in 
grand opera, Her 
special triumphs 
were in Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable and Der 
Freischutz. She came to this country in 1889, deco- 
rated with the’ purple ribbon of an officer of the 
National Academy of France, an honor very seldom 
conferred on a woman, 
THE PLAY HOUSES 

Abbey’s—The Devil's Deputy. 

Academy of Music—Shenandoah. 

American—In Old Kentucky. 

Bijou—Later On. 

Broadway—Dr, Syntax. 

Casino—The Little Trooper. 

Columbus—Tony Pastor's Company. 

Daly’s—A Gaiety Girl. 

Empire—The Bauble Shop. 

Fifth Avenue—Humpty Dumpty Up to Date. 

Fourteenth Street—The Irish Artist. 

Garden Theatre—1492. 

Grand Opera House—A Ride for Life. 

Harlem Opera House—The Prodigal Daughter. 

Herald Square Theatre—Beau Brummei. 

Hoyt'’s—A Milk White ton. 

Irving Place—Mauerbluemchen 

Koster & Bial’s-— Vaudeville. ‘ 

Lyceum—The Way to Win a Woman. _ 

Madison Square Garden—Hagenbeck’s Animals. 

Niblo’s—Slaves of Gold. 

People’s—The Girl I Left Behind Me. 

Proctor’s—Continuous Vaudeville. 

Standard—The New Boy. 

Star—Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Tony Pastor’s—Vaudeville. 
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MADE BY 


WH:TING M’F'G CO. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 





= = OF STERLING QUALITY 35, FINE; 
AMERICAN Fox TERRIER CLUB, 
CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


The 19th Century woman has assert- | 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, | 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
She | 


an 


oe 


to go to work to obtain them. 
begins with her health. When 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 
when a cold, sore throat or indigestion 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- | 
ing to be laid up from either work | 
or pleasure, she at once applies an 
A.tcock’s Porous PLasrer and goes | 
right on with her duties, knowing that | 
she can safely rely upon the ALLCOCK’s 





to take care of the trouble. 
And when she asks for an ALLcock’s Porous PLasrer, and the druggist | 
tries to sell her something “just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for | 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plasters 





KNOX HATS 
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BOSTON. 
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st the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained | 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes | 
and superior excellence of material. Knox's estab- | 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for | 


NK. U st * ONTH 
Gentlemen ard Ladies. 
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Yellow 


‘The Most Superb Brut Wine 


Ser d your size,and we will 





| > NEW YORK 








Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 








STE IR LANG 


Wattrinc Me Co. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 
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Highest —_ Word's 
Columbian , 
Award Exposition 


F Jwyerrort 


253 Firrn Ave., New York. 
_ (One door above 28th Street ) 


Correct Styles 
Latest Novelties 


. h 
For Evening Dress ®euth., 24 
Worsteds. 


F or Autumn Wear Chesterfields, 


in mixtures 


The celebrated house of Madame Veuve 
Clicquot Ponsardin now offers in 
the United States and Canada 
two kinds of Champagne, 


‘SEO 


Most Delicious Wine. 


Gold “BRUT, 3 Vintage 


‘label 1887, 


of gray, brown and green. 


For Trousers The Shepherd's Checks. 


. d for the Cou» 
For Lounging ai, S.cting Gone 


Orders booked now for Horse 
Show Week. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 


av? 






Ever Imported. on 
s 
These wines are served at the best clubs, 
cafés, hotels, and restaurants, and 
are for sale by the principal 
wine merchants and grocers. 


| «Waldorf” 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin, 


$3.00. 


NONE BETTER 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED. 










and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall Waist-Coats. 
Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. - 
N.B,—Self-measurement card sent on application 









‘Honexins & Hopexins 
Taxors ano Baeecues Maxeas, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ship immediately on 
receipt of price. 


M.S. Kart, 


123 NASSAU STREET 
(Temple Court,) 
New YorK. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 








Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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Ust we love? It appears so if we 
M would escape the censure of our fel- 
lows. Affectionate regard for rela- 
tives, kindly service to friends, an attitude of 
benevolence toward human kind generally, 
will not avail. If a capacity for the grand 
passion be lacking, that fact appears to arouse 
a furious resentment in the breasts of others 
of our race 
Of a woman they admit that she is beautiful, 
amiable, talented, and companionable, but 
‘*she is cold.” That with them, apparently, 
outweighs all her virtues, and neutralizes all 
her attractiveness. They charge a man with 
being “cold’’ as though it were a crime. 
They profess to scorn him because he seeks and 
enjoys the society of clever women as a mental 
stimulant. Books, minds and his profession 
are his main interests. The follies of youth 
are not included among his experiences. To 
be sure, he warmly admires his friends and is 
loyal to them—a rare quality. He is tender 
to his mother, chivalrous in deed and word to 
all women, manly, honest and clean—but, fatal 
defect—he never feels the irresistible attraction 
of sex. 
T is hard to understand why the man who 
I is so happily constituted that his impul- 
ses never betray him into making a fool 
of himself over a woman should be reviled or 
scorned by his kind. It should be matter for 
rejoicing that an occasional member of the 
race is spared the usual attack of emotional 
insanity, with its attendant imbecilities. The 
most belittling, mortifying and cruel tragedies 
of life can be set down as the Mistakes of 
Cupid, and those who escape the baneful in- 
fluence of this blundering god of fate ought 
to be objects of envy. 
Perhaps they are, and that may account for 
the viciousness of the attacks on them. 
Hat a sentimental old world it is! 
How it persists in blinking the fact 
that Cupid is but a moonshine in- 
vention to ornamentally veil a most prosaic 
scientific fact. It ‘**makes believe’’ about 
Love as older children do about Santa 
Claus. Slowly and reluctantly the children 
give up their illusion. The Christmas gifts 
continue to come and are welcomed and en- 
joyed, although stripped of their pretty but 
foolish romantic setting. 
O with man, in spite of poems, novels, 
S dramas, Society, he will one day de- 
throne Cupid. There will still be 
happy marriages and happy homes. There 
will also be an honored place then in the social 
economy for the man or the woman who pre- 
fers an independent bachelor existence and to 





whom the opposite sex is a compound of mind 
and character and never primarily or princi- 
pally a physical fact. 


T has been recently suggested by Dr. 
Parkhurst that the women of this city 
should turn the suffrage energy of last 

winter into a force for the purification of local 
politics. Simultaneously with the appeal ap- 
peared an account of the women’s crusade 
against obscene theatrical posters, and the 
even more objectionable, living pictures. 

Hese two facts ought to disquiet the 
practical politician. He probably un- 
derrates the latter-day influence of 

woman. Its operation is no longer diffused in 
countless homes alone. It is now, and has 
been for some years, a mighty organized 
power, which makes woman in her associate 
capacity a very formidable antagonist. She is 
no longer a novice in the matter of intelligent 
and persuasive platform speech. She displays ex- 
ecutive ability of a high order, and the rank and 
file of her renders obedience to official author- 
ity. Enthusiasm, her all-time gift, she retains, 
and this acts to-day as a great cohesive force. 

Owever much one may disagree with its 

H object, the fact cannot be gainsaid that 

the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union has been an admirable training school 
for women in aggressive moral warfare. It 
has taught them the value and power of organ- 
ized effort. It enlarged their horizon beyond 
the boundary of village sewing clubs or social 
sets in town. More important, very early in 
its career the Union discovered that there are 
spheres of activity where the wishes of illiter- 
ate aliens of vicious propensities receive ob- 


‘ sequious attention, while the gentle pleadings 


of native American women are ignored when 
it comes to matters of practical politics. 
Finding voters were trumps the ladies set 
afoot an agitation to transfer themselves from 
the ranks of non-voters, and these “presently 
grew up a strong Woman's Suffrage party 
within the Union. Working, praying, fight- 
ing for the right as they conceive it, the Union 
to-day represents an enormous body of trained 
co-operative workers—a mighty force to enlist 
in any work of reform. 

F the interest of the ‘* ladies who organize” 
can be secured in behalf of municipal 
reform the practical politician will find 

to his cost that he is face to face with a 
relentless and persistent foe; one in every 
way more dangerous to his interests than 
the most vigorous masculine reform cyclone 
that ever strewed his path with politic al 
wreckage. 
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A SOUTHERN TALISMAN 


R. Richard Montgomery Lovell 
came slowly -down the steps, 
thoughtfully drawing on his 

gloves as he did so, and with a small 
frown ruffling his usually placid counten- 
ance. When he reached the fourteenth 
step—there were fifteen in all; he had 
counted them many times—he turned 
about for the space of a moment and 
glanced up at the curtained window 
through which the light of a certain soft 
lamp standing upon the piano shone. 
Then he snapped the last button on his 
glove, stepped on and off again of the fif- 
teenth step, and turned slowly home- 
ward. Mr. Lovell was puzzled—seri- 
ously puzzled; more’ seriously puzzled, 
indeed, than he had been for many years. 
The cause of his bewilderment was a 
Girl ; and the Girl lived in the house out 
of which he had just come. Two hours 
before he had gone to her home with the 
express purpose of proposing to her, and 
he had carried out that purpose, naturally 
expecting that she would accept him. 
He had never proposed to another girl, in 
earnest ; he had never been in love before ; 
he had never known her to be, and she 
had always smiled upon him and been 
happy, seemingly, in his company ; but— 
and here the strange and puzzling part of 
the whole aflair came m—she refused 
him. Why she should have done this 
unexpected thing he could not see; there 
was absolutely no rational reason for it, 
no shadow of a cause; and yet she did. 
Being leisurely sentimental, at times, Mr. 
Lovell had told her quietly and without 
embarrassment that he Joved her, and that 
he felt she perhaps cared for him—he had 
thought so from one or two little incid- 
ents—and here he paused and held out 
hisarms, thinking he had said quite 
enough. But though she sat upon the 
cushioned window seat with him, and 
was only a few feet away, she did not 
lean gently toward him, as he had expect- 
ed she would, and put her own arms about 
his neck. In fact, she leaned just the 
opposite way, and looked at him through 
her half-closed eyes as if she were waiting 
for him to goon. There was a pause— 
a fatal pause, it proved to be—and the 
next moment her mother entered, and 
there was an end to Mr. Lovell’s love- 
making. He rose to meet the mother; 
but She sat where she was and looked 
steadily into the fire, and twisted a bit of 
silk cord upon one 8f the pillows into a 
hard knot, while her eyes grew gradually 
brighter with a small tear in each one. 
Then she forced them both back and 
began to talk as brightly as ever—which 
was exceedingly bright. 

The mother did not leave them again 
during the evening, and after singing a 
love song o: two, while she played the 
accompaniments and talking of the last 
cotillon, and Mrs. Barrett-Browne’s priv- 
ate theatricals, and other interesting hap- 
penings, in which Mr Lovell had no 
interest whatsoever, he bade them both 
good-night :nd came away. 

When he let himself into his rooms— 
his man was out for the evening—a few 
moments later, he drew a big chair up to 
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the fire without lighting the gas, and taking out 
his Love, which he had wrapped up in his Pride 
in the early part of the evening, he lay it across 
his knees and looked at it in the firelight. 

He changed his position and fell] to staring 
at the brass andirons that blinked and glis- 
tened in the firelight’s glow. 

“It is ridiculous that I should have made 
such a mistake—as old as I am,” said he to 
the one on the right; “and I can’t, for the 
life of me, believe it was entirely my blunder. 
There must have been something working 
against me—some unknown power behind it 
all. She would believe that, if she were in 
my place, I know, with all her superstitions, 
and charms, and bad and good luck signs. 
And it would not take a great deal to bring 
me around to—Hello! where is my rabbit's 
foot ?”” 

He withdrew one hand trom his pocket as 
he spoke, and got up with a start. The 
Christmas just passed she had given him a 
most unique present, and one which he valued 
highly. It was a tiny hare’s foot with a silver 
top, which she solemnly assured him at the 
time, in the earnest manner that sat so well 
upon her pretty head, had belonged originally 
to a graveyard rabbit—that harmless creature 
which is said to possess such marvelous facul- 
ties that even his feet may be the making or 
marring of a man’s fortune. 

To-night, for the first time since it had 
been his, he had failed to have it about him, 
and in the troubled condition of his usually 
quiet mind this knowledge worried him not a 
little. He went to the dresser after a mo- 
ment’s thought and began searching for it 
there. 

“IT shouldn't be a bit surprised,” said he, 
half aloud, “if that miserable little thing had 
a good deal to do with my misfortune to- 
night. Of course—ah, here you are, you 
villain!” And he dropped the soft bit of fur 
and silver into his pocket again with a sigh of 
relief. * It’s wretchedly foolish to be super- 
stitious, I know, but when the girl you love 
is," said he, going back to the fire again, 
‘what else cana man do? And if it was 
not the absence of this charm to-night, why 
did I make a blunder? Why did she say 


no? Say no—come to think of it, she didn’t 
say that. She only said—why, she didn't say 
anything. I wonder’ why? Didn't she— 


gracious |" he exclaimed, suddenly, a light 
dawning upon his perturbed mind. “I have 
it at last. She didn’t say yes because I didn’t 
ask herto! I only told her I loved her, and 
the poor child was waiting for me to go on. 
What a brilliant chap you are, Richard! 
What a shining star in the intellectual firma- 
ment you'd make, to be sure !”” 

He picked up a photograph from the man- 
tel as he spoke and gazed at it with a smile. 

“Yes,” said he slowly, “ you had better 
try again, Dick, my boy; but I advise you 
to take the rabbit’s foot along next time.” 

And he did. 


Everard Jack Appleton. 





A LIFE-CLASS LOVE AFFAIR 


(First chapter published in Vogue of 4 October, 1894.) 


He wedding was extremely simple, in 
keeping with the modest sphere of their 
lives. Everyone was there—everyone 

save Jordan, who drank enough absinthe at the 
café to open his usually shut heart to the senti- 
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ment which went the rounds, and which ran 
—*‘* Well, if you had spent two of the pre- 
cious best years of your life in perfecting the 
talents of a woman of genius, only to see her 
go off and marry a wretched egotistical snipe of 
a dauber, you'd be heart-sick too!’ You 
have there the Jordan side of it all in a mustard 
seed. 

Laying aside the problem whether or not 
genius ought to marry—it is a strange fact that 
the same virtues and talents which we would 
perfect in our fiancées, we are so apt to be- 
come over-familiar with on marriage, that, 
unless the pursuits of husband and wife are 
widely diverse, there is apt to bea rivalry, 
whence spring jealousies, quarrels and estrange- 
ment. For atime Dacks worked heroically, 
achieving a certain success; but he was a 
snail by the side of a tigress. Under the in- 
spiration of love and the sweet joy of posses- 
sion, Mabel Earle-Dacks began to do things 
that staggered even Jordan, and he began half 
to forgive the man who had crossed him when 
he saw the admirable effects upon the genius 
of the wife. Of course it is not pleasant to be 
pointed out as the husband of a great woman 
when one is convinced of one’s own greatness— 
to have people talking at him, to her; reach- 
ing over his shoulder to accord her many 
honors, and criticising his work on the line at 
the Academy with the remark that that is the 
way to get the choice places—marry a genius 
of a wife. 

Dacks may be forgiven for nursing in his 
heart a sentiment far from loyal, but only a 
fool would allow it to become a passion, and 
to control, dominate and transform him ; for 
he saw the clouds closing about him and knew 
that he could no more retard the progress of 
his wife’s successes that followed one after 
another in spite of even herself than he could 
rein in a thunderbolt. But with her greatness, 
oh, how more and more apparent became his 
own smallness! It was once “that poor Earle 
creature ;*" now it was ‘that poor little 
Dacks,”’ hung like an albatross around a great 
woman’s neck. 

One morning Mabel ran into Jordan's studio, 
where she found the great sculptor moody and 
silent, like one who has just warded off a per- 
sistent creditor. ‘‘Ah, Mr. Jordan! my 
group, The Graces, has been sold.” Jordan 
turned his cynical eyes aside. “ Who sold it?” 
‘*My husband. Is he not a diplomat?’’ 
“Indeed! He has sold your masterpiece to a 
gambler and a blackleg, and it stands now in 
one corner of a Tenderloin ginmill. That's 
diplomacy for you!” The poor little woman 
was stunned. Then she ran back to her own 
studio in tears. At last it was plain to her. 
The husband of her heart was trying to defeat 
her. Oh, the ignominy of this realization ! | 
~ In vain did the gifted wife plead with her 
husband to renew his labors and outshine her 
— prove that it was not true that he lived but 
as a pigmy in a colossus shadow. She even 
planned a great work, protesting her love, her 
veneration, her loyalty. This work should be 
a painter’s and a sculptor’s conception of a 
glorious period of classic history. The two 
works would be the complements of each other. 
With the eloquence of one who sees the dark- 
ness gathering between them did she argue this ; 
and, sullenly at first, then bravely, Dacks went 
to work. 

It was six months of earnest effort ; but, oh, 
the inevitable! The day of the exhibition 
came ; the clay sculpture was set up in the 
































































































favored niche, admired, applauded ; while her 
husband's painting, chalk-marked ‘ Declined, 
lay in Dacks’s studio with that ambitious art- 
ist’s foot through it. Then came another 
quarrel, somewhat appeased, a few days later, 
by the tidings that the chef d’ceuvre, Venus 
Rising from the Sea, had been sold, and en- 
closing the amount, five thousand dollars, less 
commissions. When the first flush of joy had 
passed away, Mabel took the money, and with 
her heart full of love, of sorrow for his defeat, 
of hope and pleading, gave it to Dacks. This 
only made him the more furious. ‘* What! 
insult me with the price of my own defeat? 
How dare you?’ . . . But as he had a few 
pressing obligations, he finally consented to 
ignore the insult and take the five thousand. A 
month later the show windows of every available 
corner grocery and saloon in town were thick 
with red-clay copies of the beautiful and classic 
Venus Rising from the Sea—but, oh, ye 
avenging gods! with two bars of Houston’s 
Laundry Soap in her outstretched hands. . . . 

Crushed with this desecration, poor Mabel 
Dacks sought once more her master sculptor, 
this time none too reserved in her expressions 
of shame, mortification and rage. When 
Jordan heard of the sacrilege done the noble 
creation, he was white with anger. Such an 
insult must be wiped out. He would go to 
the owners of the statue, demand its return 
and the suppression of the infamous desecra- 
tions. He felt it a personal affront to himself, 
and was about to carry out some direful threat 
when the little woman implored him not to do 
so. ‘No,no; I beseech of you—beg of you, 
don’t go to them ; for here—read this! I found 
it ** Jordan took the letter and read: 

**John Dacks, Esq. . 

“* Dear Sir: We thank you for suggesting the 
clever use of your wife's masterpiece, and hav- 
ing from you her full consent to adapt it to our 
purpose, we have this day purchased £ 

Jordan could not read further. He stood 
stiff and nerveless in the centre of his room 
like one of his own marble gladiators. Sud- 
denly, in that painful silence, without even the 
formality of a knock, John Dacks entered the 
studio. Passing straight up to his wife, he 
said with an insolent stare: ‘* What are you 
doing here without my knowledge or consent?” 
Whereupon the dear little martyr buried her 
face in her hands, and ran from the room. 
Jordan followed quickly to the door, closing 
and locking it after her, then he faced his enemy. 

What happened in the secrecy of that studio 
nobody never knew; but when, an hour later, 
Dacks was liberated, he went shame-faced to 
their home, only to find that his fine bird had 
flown. She was absent some months, and 
when she returned, had locked in her little 
handbag a decree of divorce to which Dacks, 
wisely for him, never entered a defense. This 
is how Mr. John Dacks, “the life-class favor- 
ite,’’ living on the income of that Venus’s 
five thousand dollars, happily invested in a 
tobacco concern, can drink his Amer Picou 
before, and a Chartreuse after, a Delmonico 
luncheon twice a week at least. It is also 
how Mabel Earle, restored, still refuses the 
polite and worshipful advances of the great 
Jordan. ‘Oh, no; you are what you 
must always be to me—my master, my hero ; 
let us not imperil that sweet mutuality by too 
close a focus. “And though I refuse you, re- 
pose in the vow that I give you, that I shall 
never marry another.”” . . . 

Charles Edward Barns. 
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THE LAST OUTDOOR. BREAKFAST OF THE SEASON 


AS SEEN BY HIM 


Never go abroad on walks, rides or where- 
ever my steps may lead me that I do not 
behold some breach of good form. Men 

never know how to dress for occasions in 
this country, and when they do happen to be 
right they appear so very self-conscious and 
uncomfortable that you feel that they have 
not been used to their new attire. 

Still we have made vast strides. I can re- 
member—and only six years ago at that— 
going to a cricket match at Staten Island and 
meeting one of the young men of the place 
who wore a long black diagonal frock coat 
and a derby hat. The coat was buttoned up 
and he seemed to think himself quite swagger. 
I was rather surprised at this bit of anachron- 
ism right in the heart of New York or where 
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it only took a ferry to get at the proper things. 
But as a rule New York men dress remark- 
ably well, and far better than any other Ameri- 
cans, and, in fact, Englishmen for that matter. 
One cannot say more, because Frenchmen and 
other foreigners are out of the question. I 
have even found the clerks in shops, the boys 
on the Bowery and in the purlieus of the city 
much better, dressed than some of the very 
smart men of provincial towns. One seldom 
finds a made-up tie these days worn by a 
young man, no matter how humble he may be. 
If he cannot master the present rather compli- 
cated manner of tying a club or a butterfly, he 
will wear a simple four-in-hand with a tie pin 
—dquite good form. 

What I am caviling at is the lack of dress- 
ing for occasion. In this I must give the 
Frenchman some credit. This summer I 














HISIDEA OF IT 


Miss GUSHLEIGH : 


** | wonder why Love is always represented as a little boy 


7” 


GRUFFLEIGH (a woman Hater): ‘‘ It must be because it is so unmanly.”” 


noticed that the man who went wheeling in 
the Bois.did not dare wear the same bicycling 
clothes which he would have done had he been 


going on a country road. In fact the Bois rig 
was quite too stunning. The trousers were 
knickerbockers of generally black or some 
fashionable cloth like vicuna or undressed 
wool or cashmere. The ‘‘knickers’’ came 
down to the knee and were met by black silk 
stockings and the feet were encased in patent 
leather slippers with handsome steel or silver 
buckles. The coats were here of the cutaway 
order, the tie quiet and in fashion, and a num- 
ber of men wore silk hats—which latter touch 
—the crowning effort of all—I did not ap- 
prove. But, then, a Frenchman must always 
do something bizarrre, so that I expected this 
of course. 

However, a smart cyclist should have at 
least three or four costumes for different occa- 
sions, and he should never appear in public 
with a sweater. I note the adoption of the 
sweater by golfers—very bad form indeed. 
Now, again, a Frenchman will never mount his 
bicycle in awkward fashion and begin by 
working the back treadle to start himself. It 
is all ready, apparently. He jumps on it as if 
it were a horse, and is off ina minute. They 
have a code of bicycling etiquette there which 
is quite amusing. The wheel is not fashion- 
able with the smart set in England, but very 
popular among the middle and lower classes. 


I was much amused last spring to find a 
number of men who did not know how to 
dress for an al fresco afternoon entertainment 
in the country. As there were cards issued, 
and the hour was four o'clock, and as the 
season was not over, frock coat and top hat 
were proper. At subsequent entertainments of 
this kind a little later, when it was announced 
that the occasion was informal and men were 
asked straight up from Wall Street, why, any 
nice summer costume with straw hat would 
have done. In the same spirit, when a person 
is invited to make one of a party to go ona 
frolic, he must dress according to the spirit of 
the affair. 

I should never appear at Delmonico’s after 
six, even in the middle of summer, if caught 
in the city, without my dinner jacket, if not 
my evening coat. But I would not go to 
Coney Island, for instance, on a little im- 
promptu pleasure paity, in evening dress, even 
if I were obliged to stay for dinner. I should 
as soon think of going to the races in the same 
attire. Again, at a funeral, I should wear a 
subdued tie and subdued clothes and a top hat 
always. A man, especially a young man, 
could not be better dressed than to follow Du 
Maurier. Little Billie is perfect. He always 
looks so neat and clean about the gills, and in 
fact everyone in the wonderful Trilby is dressed 
just as he should be. I remember years ago 
a man who used De Maurier’s sketches for 


tailor’s models, and he would design his own 
costumes and send them to the cutter and 
fitter, and I must confess he was one of the 
best dressed men I have ever known. 

A tailor’s journal has been engaged in a 
crusade against the bad costuming in portraits 
at the Royal Academy, and has criticised 
several of the artists very severely upon this 
subject. All the London press has taken the 
matter up. The Daily Telegraph says that 
the classic robes of Greece and Rome are out 
of date, and coats, waistcoats and trousers 
must be according to the rule of. the trade or 
woe to the artist. The tailor’s representative 
says that a portrait ought to be as true to the 
garment as worn as to the face. Gentlemen 
will not select the worst fitting, and in every 
feature, the most shapeless old coat they pos- 
sess, when sitting for their portraits. Among 
the portraits most criticised were those of D. E. 
Ward, Esq., ‘attired in a reefer, buttoning on 
the wrong side and dragging and twisting in a 
fearful way. The Marquis of Ripon is also 
attired in an unsightly morning coat, appar- 
ently much too small for him. It drags very 
much from the one button.” According to 
this authority, men who pose should throw 
open their frock coats, should, in fact, be as 
much like fashion plates as possible, because 
in these days there are no fashion plates, and 
art has stepped in and supplied to dress what 
it needed. Tailors are a little behind in this 
respect, but the day will come when we shal} 
miss Horace Porter and Chauncey Depew 
and Signor Perugini and Herbert Kelcey— 
who, by the way, never wore a correct coat on 
the stage in his life, and who is a little hereti- 
cal where trousers are concerned—and in their 
place be shown something really artistic instead 
of stiff lay figures, which could as well stand 
outside of a clothier’s as be placed in a fashion 
plate. 

In speaking of the stage I should like to 
ask a question. Why does De Wolf Hopper, 
who professes to stage his production, Dr. 
Syntax, with some fidelity to time and place, 
put all the women in 1830 clothes, himself in 
the dress of that period, and allow his male 
chorus to be wretchedly clad in the very worst 
“ masher ’’ taste of the present day? Every- 
thing they wear is wrong and their appearance 
is simply ludicrous. Maurice Barrymore is 
dressing as badly as ever, as his clothes never 
fit him, and John Drew is improving. In the 
first and last acts of The Butterflies, last winter, 
he was somewhat shaky, but I shall devote a 
little of my time to him. As far as Art Acad- 
emies go, at present there is such a mixed 
sentiment as to the wearing of evening dress 
when you get in even to see the pictures, that I 
suppose it will be some time before we see por- 
traits with clothes which should be worn. In 
the meantime let us hope. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


CRINOLINE—GOWNS AT WEDDINGS—-HATS 
AND BONNETS—-CHANGE OF STYLE IN 
ARRANGING THE HAIR 


Lthough we have escaped the despised 
hoop-skirt the fact exists that our 
skirts are stiffened well with crinoline, 

and are to be extended further by a steel and 
hair bustle. The present skirt requires it on a 
slight figure, and even embonpoint women 
are apt to be flat in the centre of the back below 
the waist line, and need at least a pad to put 














the waist drapery in harmony with the cir- 
cumference of the lower edge of the skirt. 

Just now most of the skirts are untrimmed, 
but many of the newly imported gowns 
have bands or waving ruffles, or a singie flat 
trimming put on the extreme edge. Passe- 
menterie, velvet and fur will be sure to appear 
later on. 

I saw a very beautiful visiting gown, of 
golden-brown silk, striped horizontally with 
corded white satin lines, broken by a fine 
yellow satin thread. The skirt was trimmed 
with three equidistant brown satin double 
quillings, of a nut-brown shade. The corsage, 
of écru satin, was draped with chiffon. The 
satin sleeves matched the quillings, and were 
in balloon puffs on the bias, with cuffs to 
elbow of écru satin draped with chiffon. 
Crush collar and girdle of satin to match the 
sleeves. The mantle-cape made for this 
charming gown was of brown moiré velvet, 
lined throughout with white satin and trimmed 
all around with double satin quillings to match 
the skirt. A large guipure lace cape was 
laid over the shoulders, and had a high lace 
collar-band to match, also headed by satin 
quillings. Several brown satin sashes edged 
at bottom with deep brown silk fringe, fell 
from the shoulder line perpendicularly, each 
sash being headed bya small satin rosette. 
The hat that came with the gown and mantle 
was a toque of white satin, covered with 
guipure lace, and trimmed with two golden 
brown ostrich plumes of medium length, 
clasped horizontally by a paste buckle. Three 
small nut-brown tips stood upright above the 
buckle. White gloves with five buttons are 
to be worn with this very fetching costume. 

Another pretty full-dress mantle, suitable 
for a débutante and for whom it was made, 
is of new blue brocade in three shades, min- 
gled with white-diapered design. There are 
two capes, one a little below the waist, while 
the upper one is only a deep collarette. The 
‘capes are lined with heavy white satin, and a 
thick piping of the satin finished the edges. 
On the front corners of both capes was laid, 
with great skill, lovely designs in lace, resem- 
bling old Italian altar lace, of an ivory-white 
tone. An original idea was shewn in accom- 
panying the mantle with a corsage of the 
same brocade, finished off without sleeves, 
collar or girdle, as it was intended that the 
purchaser should supply them, to match the 
skirts that might be worn with this novel 
bodice. 

Having, say, three skirts with adjustable 
velvet sleeves, collars and girdles, a most con- 
venient and lovely addition to a young girl’s 
wardrobe would result for visiting, teas, or 
theatre parties. 

At avery quiet New York wedding, not 
long ago, a wonderfully pretty woman whom 
I knew had on one of her new gowns, made 
in Paris early in September. The material 
was silk crépon, pale beige color. A simple 
demi-train skirt, that fell loosely over the un- 
der silk one. (By the way, why will every 
dressmaker but a French one insist on making 
up crépons and delicate soft things over stiff 
linings? Their softness, grace and beauty 
are destroyed at once, unless they are left to 
hang free.) The corsage was a close-fitting 
one, with great, loose, fluffy sleeves en balon, 
made into two puffs, the second one drooping 
over the elbow, which is much more becom- 
ing to most arms, rather than banded in 
above. We may know of a hundred well- 
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shaped arms among our acquaintances, but 
one may be sure to count on their fingers, 
way into old age, the number of lovely, 
rounded, dimpled elbows they have ever seen. 
The elbow-joint is generally sharp and ugly, 
and should be shrouded if possible. 

The cachet of this gown lay in the pointed 
corselet of white guipure lace that covered 
the entire back of the waist up to the shoul- 
ders, where lapels fell forward on the bust. 
The corselet sloped from under the arms to- 
ward the front and met three or four inches 
above the waist line, then extended into deep 
points all around, ten or twelve inches long. 
Each point was tacked to the skirt and held 
down by a small chou of white satin ribbon. 
A plastron of white mousseline de soie over 
white satin had a draped collar-band of the 
mousseline, giving the effect of a broad, soft 
bow in front. 

A brilliant cerise satin sash ribbon was 
brought round by plaits from back of neck, to 
drape the bust, and was tied in front in large 
bow without ends, 

At the same wedding a stately dowager 
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hemmed. The white satin bodice was draped 
very fully with the net, and cut half low 
in the neck, which was trimmed with full 
plaitings of the net. The sleeves were very 


much puffed to the elbow, showing glints of 


white satin under-sleeve, and were banded 
above the elbow with mauve velvet and bow. 
A flounce of net fell from shoulder to elbow, 
plaited to match neck trimming, and very 
graceful in effect as drapery. 

A wide, low hat of mauve velvet to match 
sleeve bands, wrapped in black tulle, with tulle 
rosettes, was put together in a very chic way, 
and was bewitching in effect over the light- 
brown, fluffy hair of the wearer. A full black 
tulle gargette with two rosettes and winged 
tulle plaitings, and long black gloves stitched 
with white, gave to this toilette a charm and 
finish that was perfection in its lightness and 
novelty. 

Some of the very newest hats and bonnets 
are very low and broad, and both are trimmed 
to accent that idea. The dressing of the hair, 
in consequence, has changed to conform, and 
instead of wearing the hair on top of the head 
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A READY REFUTATION 


“I believe now that you married me for my money ! 
“ Impossible, my dear! See how I've thrown it away!”’ (Exit. Goes to his club.) 


with lovely soft white hair, and a very distingué 
air, wore a black velvet corsage, with sleeves 
in three large puffs, and small velvet ruffle fall- 
ing over elbow, from which hung a flounce of 
old Alencon lace. A plastron cut décolleté, 
of white satin, was draped with this lovely old 
lace, which was carried up the sides over the 
velvet, and flared out round the neck, to give 
the Medici effect. This bodice was worn 
with a demi-train skirt, of heavy silk, in alter- 
nate broad stripes of black satin and white 
moiré. 

A very small black velvet bonnet, covered 
with Alencon, with a cluster of small black 
ostrich tips at the side, was fastened to the 
snow-white hair, by cut-jet pins of flying 
swallows. 

White gloves stitched with black. - She 
carried black lace fan, pocket size, with gold 
mountings. 

A distinctly noticeable gown, worn also 
at this wedding, was of white satin, with skirt 
covered with black Brussels net flounces, simply 
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it is brought in bandeux and loose loops quite 
down the back of the head, to give the hat and 
bonnet the proper effect. Some millinery tends 
to horizontal lines, in harmony with the gowns 
and wraps. When tips and aigrettes are used 
they are to be much lower in height than for- 
merly. The three-quarter ostrich plume will 
be much used on hats, and small tips on bon- 
nets. Not until October will anything very 
definite be known of what is to be the modéle 
parfait for the winter. 





THE IRISH VIEW OF IT 
«¢ Can you conceive, Pat, of anything more 
horrible than being buried alive ?"” 
«« Oh, yis, sorr. Jist think how ‘twad be if 
yez were borrun dead.” 


A QUESTION 


Mamma: “ Yes, young Mr. Allgone is a 
candidate for Mabel’s hand.” 

Papa: ‘*Am I expected to support the 
candidate ?”" 
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The basque and skirt model is not shown among the 
fashions given on this and succeeding pages. Having a skirt 
and basque (the latter either long or short) made of one ma- 
terial, and a waistcoat or blouse-vest of something different in 
color and texture,i no longer novel, The ready-made cloth- 
ing shops of New York carry heavy stocks of them; they are 
for sale on every bargain counter, the streets of the metropolis 
fairly swarm with women in basques and skirts. They have 
been purposely omitted from this series. In these Vogue 
drawings an attempt is being made to suit the widest variety of 
tastes. Attractive and dissimilar models from London, New 
York and Paris will be published weekly in Vogue. The 
general rule for the autumn and winter is, very full skirts, 
decorated or not as pleases the wearer and very much orna- 
mented bodices, 

214—Accordion-plaited black chiffon, over black silk trim- 
ming, heavy black lace, laid over peacock-blue satin. Deep 


DESCRIPTION OF VOGUE FASHION DRAWINGS 


bertha back and front and bands of the trimming on the skirt. 
Bows of peacock-blue ribbon. 

231—School dress for young girl. Blue serge, plain full 
skirt, bodice of black silk, with yoke, shirring below. Sleeves 
of the serge and caps to the sleeves of serge edged with double 
rows of black ribbon. 

258—Dull red cloth cape, trimmed with black velvet bands 
edged with red silk lighter in tone than the cloth. 

251—Model for biack velvet, plush or sealskin wrap. 

223—White serge costume, trimmed with black and white 
satin. Girdle, stock and cuffs composed of rows of narrow 
width black velvet. Shoulder cape of white guipure. 

259—Light brown cloth, trimmed with yoke and bands of 
astrakan. Shoulder ornaments jet. Hat black velvet with 
ostrich feathers. 

247—Model for velvet gown in any color. Collarette, 
cuffs and girdle may be of white lace, or of black lace laid 
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over white satin, or of jetted lace. 

222—Tea gown for young mother. Salmon pink crépon, 
trimmed with cream-white lace and flouncings of accordion- 
plaited white chiffon. Ribbons pink, darker in tone than the 
crépon. 

aoe model, an wo to modify the severely tailor 
made. Black serge ; white cloth vest and revers, Velvet cuffs, 
bows of same at under side of revers and strap at waist-line. 

2z0o9—Model for gauze or chiffon bodice. The accordion- 
plaited bows, stock and belt should always be made of material 
and color that sharply contrast with fabric used in the bodice. 

236—English traveling cloak. Black storm serge, with = 
finished by full ruching of black satin ribbon, Cloak lined 
with changeable red silk. 

216—Model for bodice decoration. Double puff sleeves, 
over ruffles of black satin covered nearly to the edge with white 
guipure. Straps over shoulders of guipure-covered black satin. 











“IT FLOATS «= 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO.. OIN’TI. 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Select lines of highest Nov- | 


elty Dress Goods, imported 


by us directly from the best | 


Paris manufacturers. 


Twelve cases Crepons and | 


Pebbled Crepes, in all colors, 
including solid Bluet, Black 


and Bluet, etc. An unequaled | 


collection. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., | 


Broadway and 11th St. 





W. & J. SLOANE 


Oriental Rugs 


and Carpets, | 


We offer a number of AD- 
VANTAGES in this UNEXCEL- 
LED stock. 


The collection is the LARG- | 
EST and most COMPLETE in | 


the country, comprising many 
rare and beautiful pieces, as well 
as a full assortment of the LESS 
EXPENSIVE WEAVES. 

Each piece is GUARANTEED 
perfect and free from artificial col- 
oring or lustre. 

Selections exchanged if found 
to be unsuitable in size or color- 
ing. 


BROADWAY, 
18TH AND 19TH STREETS. 








Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this 
climate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 








ED. PINAUD'S 





Jenkins 
English Tailor, 
Specialties— 
Riding, Hunting, Polo, Knickerbocker Breeches 
and Leggings. Bulfin Breeches with Leather 
Knees, and Pig Skin Leggings, also Leather 
Breeches in All Colours. 


Nowhere outside of London is there a house with equal 
facilities tor creating this work. 


Jenkins Driving Coats Are Unsurrassep For 


Cut, SryLe, anp Finisn. 
The only practical Breeches Maker in this country 
Self-measurement card on application. 
New and Special Patterns for Autumn and 
Winter Suitings. 


297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Phoenix 
Sssnrance Company, 


OF LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New Yorx. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 

167 West 23d St., 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues, has just returned from Paris 

| with many new and original styles of Evening and Recep- 


| tlon Gowns, Street Costumes, etc., for Pall and Winter 
re wear, which she is ready to show to her — Please call. 


Dressmaker and Importer, 





LATEST EXQ UISITE PERFUME 


BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. 








LONDON, 
69 & 70 Mark Laxe, B. 0. 
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The age and genuineness of THIS Whisky 
are guaranteed by the Excise Department of 
the Canadian Government by certificate over 
the capsule of every buoitle. From the mo- 
ment of manufacture until this certificate is 
affixed the Whisky never leaves the custody 
of the Excise Officers. No other Govern- 
ment in the World provides for consumers 
this independent and absolute guarantee of 
purity and ripeness. “Canadian Club” 
Whisky is particularly adapted for medici- 
nal use. When not obtainable from local 
dealers we will gladly supply consumers direct 
upon application. 

A 5-ounce sample, with the usual Government 
guarantee, will be sent prepaid, by express, to 
any address in the United States on receipt of 
50c. in stamps. 


‘G@NADIAN CUB; BY WHISKY 


Distilled and Bottled by HIRAM WALKER & SONS (Limited), Walkerville, Canada. 
NEW YORK, 
1282 BroapwayY. 


CHICAGO, 
223 & 224 MonaDNOCK BLOCK. 






































































HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 
BY MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 
CHAPTER Vv 
THE HAIR, EYEBROWS AND EYEILASHES 


S there a woman in existence who is not 
I proud of her hair when it is long, thick 
and silky, or one who does not ever- 
lastingly break the Tenth Commandment— 
if she has not been well endowed by nature 
in that respect—when she sees the more 
abundant and luxuriant tresses of other wo- 
men? The fact is that a fine head of hair 
is one of the most enviable charms of woman, 
and that no effort should appear to her too 
wearisome or too painful in order to acquire 
or to preserve it. There is also a great deal 
to be said in favor of the way in which hair 


SOME AUTUMN HATS 


Materials—felt, velvet. Trimming—feathers, lace, flowers, ribbon. 
These are latest styles. 


is dressed, not merely on account of the 
change which different coiffures affect in the 
physiognomy, but also because, when it is 
always arranged in the same fashion, the 
scalp becomes tired and the hair itself thinned 
thereby. 

It is a great error to believe that cutting 
short the hair of little girls improves its 
growth and thickness later on. Far from 
this being the case, the frequent cutting of 
the hair renders its texture coarse, diminishes 
its briJliancy, and, moreover, the fact that 
men suffer far more from baldness than do 
women goes to prove that the old-fashioned 
theory of strengthening the hair by cutting it 
short is, undeniably, fallacious. Neverthe- 
less, it is a good plan to trim off the ends of 
one’s tresses once a month during the first 
quarter of the moon. 

Cleanliness of the scalp is an absolute 
necessity in order to preserve the capillary 


AND BONNETS 


tissues in perfect condition. A thorough 
shampooing should be given once a week, 
the hair being rinsed with warm water to 
which has been added a dash of cologne. 
Russian ladies, who possess magnificent 
“ chevelures,’” make a point of shampooing 
their heads every other day, but this is not 
necessary ; and if this operation be performed 
once a week, as I stated above, it is fully 
sufficient to remove all dust and impurities 
from the scalp and to promote the growth 
and luxuriance of the thinnest hair. Blondes 
will be interested to hear that nothing is bet- 
ter for golden hair than to wash it in pale 
ale, while brunettes should always employ 
hot water acidulated with lemon-juice. 
Friction stimulates the growth of the hair 
wonderfully, and it is a very good thing to 






























rub the scalp with the tips of the fingers for 
ten minutes night and morning. Pomatums 
and oils are not to be recommended, for they 
rapidly become either sour or rancid, clod the 
pores of the scalp and often cause the hair to 
fall off. When the latter is light-colored a 
beautiful golden hue can easily be imparted 
to it by applying a mixture of honey and 
rhubarb-stalks in equal parts by weight, in 
white wine, to be used when cold. This is 
by no means a hair-dye, but simply a per- 
fectly harmless ‘* wash ’’ which improves the 
natural color of blonde tresses. Dyes are al- 
ways dangerous, in spite of what may be said 
to the contrary. They bring on headaches, 
even when they cause no further harm, and 
should be strictly tabooed by every person 
careful of his or her health. 

While on the subject of .headaches—per- 
haps one of the commonest maladies that 
afflict our sex—I mav mention a very effica- 
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cious remedy which, especially in the case of 
nervous headaches, really works wonders. 
Some freshly scraped horseradish is the sim- 
ple nostrum, and it »iost be held in the hand 
a minute or so until it is quite warm, and 
then sniffed at with energy. This requires 
courage, for the sensation is as if the pungent 
odor passed right through the brain ; but it 
seems to drive the pain before it, and the 
consequent relief makes it worth while to 
endure the momentary pang. An _ egg- 
spoonful of table salt dissolved in a little 
water and swallowed is also excellent for the 
same trouble. 

In autumn, as a general rule, human hair 
has a knack of falling off quite profusely, and 
in some instances this ** shedding ’’—I don’t 
well know how otherwise to describe it—is 
so abundant that although it is known that 
spring will bring with it a new crop of fine 
and silken tresses, yet a kind of panic is cre- 
ated in the fair one’s heart lest the temporary 
impoverishment of her ‘‘ chevelure ’’ should 
become permanent. In such cases an ener- 
getic medication is to be recommended, the fol- 
lowing preparations being excellent for their 
individual uses : 

Wash to promote the growth of the new 
crop of hair : 

Rose water, 4 ounces 
Rosmarin brandy, ” Bistaas 
Essence of bitter almonds, 100 drops. 
Liquor ammonia, 1oo (“* 


Essence of mace, 
White castor oil, 


Bs 

The essences should be first mixed together 
with the castor oil, the brandy and ammonia 
then being added, and, lastly, the rose water 
being added, a little at a time and with con- 
stant stirring. Use two soup-spoonfuls of 
this to a basin of warm water twice a week. 

Pomatum to prevent the hair from fall- 


ing : 


White vaseline, 3 ounces, 
Cold drawn castor oil, “ 
Gallic acid, 20 grains, 
Essence of lavender, 10 drops. 


The best remedy for the cure of dandruff 
is the unguent known under the name of the 
‘* Dupuytren recipe ”” : 

Take of 

Beef marrow, II ounces. 
Acetate of lead, 60 grains. 
Black balsam of Peru, joo “ 
Rectified alcohol, 2 fluid ounces, 


Cantharide powder, 25 grains. 
Essence of clover, 10 drops. 
Essence of cinnamon, 10 “ 


Mix thoroughly and apply to the scalp 
every morning for a week at a time with a 
soft bit of rag. The treatment should then 
be interrupted for a week and taken up again 
until the dandruff has entirely disappeared. 

It is very important, in order to prevent 
the hair from falling off, to protect the head 
from undue heat. The hats should always 
be light, and in summer, if possible, perfor- 
ated, when not made of open-work straw. 
At night the hair should be loosely braided, 
and in case of illness the braids should al- 
ways be carefully tied at the ends so as to 
avoid their becoming entangled. Never use 
a celluloid or horn comb. 

The material of this article of a lady’s toi- 
let is very important and should invariably 
be tortoise-shell, ivory or mother-of-pearl— 
an innovation now very much favored by 
Parisiennes. The disgusting wise hairpins of 
bygone days are now entirely discarded and 
universally replaced by shell or amber 
** forks,’” or simply by a head comb which 
holds the entire coiffure in the shape so much 
in vogue in Paris, namely, the “ huit res- 
tauration,’’ or, to make myself better under- 
stood, the loose coil in the form of the figure 
8 brought into fashion under the French 
Restoration and renovated last year by French 
élégantes. 

It is of course exceedingly difficult to 
advise any woman as to the way in which 
she ought to dress her hair, for the style that 
suits one species of beauty does not neces- 
sarily suit the other. Fashion should have 
little influence in this matter, and the cast of 
features should be studied with a view to 
choosing a befitting coiffure. Heavy, dark 
hair accompanying classical features is natur- 
ally treated far differently from fluffy fair 


locks crowning a piquant physiognomy. 






The latter should as much as possible be 
waved or curled and allowed to fall over the 
forehead, while the former always looks to 
better advantage when disposed in plain 
braids or severe smooth coils at the back, 
and raised above the brow, antique fashion. 

At any rate, curling irons should be ban- 
ished from every dressing-room of every 
woman careful of her hair; for there is 
nothing more liable to spoil its texture than 
the use thereof, the heat rendering the hair 
dull, brittle and rusty. The only harmless 
means of curling straight hair is to wet it at 
night with rectified alcohol and then to roll 
it on soft lead wires which have been pre- 
viously covered with glove skin. These 
curlers are called ** bigoudis’’ and may be 
found already prepared at every fashionable 
hairdresser’s. It is much easier however, to 
wash the fringe or ‘* bang *’ vigorously with 
tincture of green soap and water, and after 
rinsing it thoroughly to ruffle it while still 
wet, allowing it to dry in this rumpled con- 
dition. A few light strokes of the comb 
will then produce a very becoming and ar- 
tistic-looking tangle which Frenchwomen 
call ‘*un beau désordre’’ (an attractive 
disorder. ) 

False hair is now very little worn, and it 
is only when downright baldness must be 
concealed—fortunately a very seldom occur- 
rence with our sex—that one should invest 
in so disagreeable an adjunct of the toilet. 
Of course, however, when after an illness, or 
in extreme old age, the hair has fallen to 
such a degree as to leave bare places on the 
scalp, it is necessary to employ some kind of 
wig or ‘*postiche,’’ but false tresses of any 
description should be bought from first-rate 
‘* coiffeurs ’’ only, who will make a point of 
furnishing one with articles beyond reproach, 
taken from the scalps of living beings—never 
from corpses—and carefully prepared. 

With evening dress French ladies are 
beginning to wear their hair powdered. This 
is an excellent idea, for not only is powder very 
good for the hair, but the effect is extremely 
becoming to both old and young. Patches 
naturally accompany powder and certainly 
give much piquancy to the countenance. It 
is not generally known that these little vel- 
vety, artificial beauty-spots, looking so 
frivolous and tantalizing, were once a sym- 
bol of religion. It is said that patches origi- 
nated with the Saxon Queen Etheldra, who 
was canonized after her death, which took 
place at the end of the seventh century. 

This queen, who had led a life of great 
dissipation, was touched by grace at the death 
of her second husband, to whom she was 
much attached, and seeing the folly of her 
ways, she forsook the world and its snares to 
enter a convent, where she was chosen to be 
the abbess. She gave herself up forthwith 
to the most severe practice of religion—and 
in those days this meant a great neglect of 
soap and water. This, together with long 
fasting, numerous penances, flagellations and 
other voluntary hardships caused her pretty 
face to break out in pimples and blotches. 
She covered these disfiguring spots with 
patches, and all her followers, although 
they did not sport pimples themselves, 
adopted the patches without them, as being 
the evidences of a really religious life. 

Hair that is naturally greasy should be 
washed at least once a week with a gallon of 
warm water wherein half an ounce of 
bicarbonate of soda has been dissolved, while 
for naturally dry hair an occasional applica- 
tion of French ‘* brilliantine’’ is commend- 
able, as it nourishes the roots and promotes 
the growth of hair. In my next I will 
give the authentic recipe of the henna tinc- 
ture used by Oriental women to dye their hair 
in the beautiful shades beloved by Titian. 
Not that I approve of a woman changing 
the hue of her tresses, but as everybody may 
not be of the same opinion I trust that this 
harem secret, which was imparted to me dur- 
ing one of my visits to the far East, may 
prove serviceable to such of my fair sisters 
who dare use such strong ingredients. * 

(To be continued.) 
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Reed&Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
New York 


37 Union Square, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


THE «* TRAJAN”? PATTERN. 


E call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 
SILVER to our TRAJAN 

PATTERN illustrated here, and 

which we furnish in all 

the regular and special 

pieces for every ain 





"SOLID SILVER 2 
coops. 


Embracing a full and com- & 
plete assortment of articles, both 
useful and ornamental, wrought in 
artistic and novel designs. Grrrs FoR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs = 
for special occasions, places, and events. Fine ‘Wit 
F Enamel Decorations a specialty. 
h = a Our Goods Sold by all 
; Leading Jewelers. Grade Mark 
NEW YORK { 37 Union Square, 
CHICAGO:. . 24 Wostieunn Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 925 GAR SEs) al 


Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, cpl Sterling. 











| MORNING, NOON AND 
NIGHT. 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very 
centre of the city, 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a 
magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 





Makes Handsome House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Evening Wear. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 


Not Genuine unless stamped “ Fayetta ” Grand Central Station, New York 


on the Selvedge. 
John Daniell F Sons, 


Carry a Full Line of Shades, 
Cor. 8th Street and Broadway, 


NEW YORK 
i. Eleven through trains each day, 


Beecham’s pills are for Practically a train every hour, via 
biliousness, bilious headache, “AMERICA’S GREATEST 


dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid RAILROAD.” 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 


ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central] Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22 ; St. Louis 30. 





Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


Completely and perfectly restores gray 
hair or beard to its natural color. It is 
not a dye but a clean, healthful color- 
ing which does the work of a dye 
without the obnoxious features. De- 
tection is impossible because it gives 
exactly the natural shade—from black 
| to lightest blond. 


Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co 
292 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Sold by Druggists and Hair 
ealers. 
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In Curing 
Torturing 
Disfiguring 

Skin Diseases 


(iticura 


Works Wonders 


Sold throughout the world. Price, CurrouRa, 
50c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Draue 
AND CHEM. Conr., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 


aa “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 














Messrs. C. H. Werzet & Son 


ARE PLEASED TO INFORM YOU THAT THEIR 


NEW IMPORTATIONS for 
FALL and WINTER WEAR 


ARE NOW READY FOR YOUR SELECTION. 
6-32 East Fourteenth St. ( Union Sq.) 
NEW TORK. 














211.—Green taffeta with perpendicular bands of jet. These 
repeated on back of bodice. On skirt they reach to side seams 
—six in all. Back of skirt made in heavy plaits which stand 
cut, Two velvet rosettes finish the belt and the stock. Black 
lace around skirt bottom, Also festooned over sleeves. Hat, 
green felt, with black ostrich feather, ' 

228—Cornflower faille skirt plain and full, Bodice covered 
with jet embroidery, sleeves of black velvet, Full ruching of 
cornflower ribbon over shoulders ending in rosettes with long 
streamers. In back ruching stops at neck line. 

234—Crépon skirt in gray, bodice black satin. Bolero 
white silk covered with black lace. Four stripes of the lace are 
placed perpendicularly on skirt. The bodice back made plain 
and fitted into belt with a little frisk below it. 

2.43—W hite brocaded with pink blossoms. Sleeves of white 
crépon surmounted by immense bows of soft pink silk. Strings 
of pearl beads headed by small rosettes across front of bodice 
on each side. These draped to sleeve top then carried over 
sleeve puff to elbow. Belt, waist bow and sash of pink. 
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213—Pompadour-green watered silk. Bodice covered with 
pale green chiffon, Sleeves of this material. Stock, shoulder 
straps, rosettes, girdle and pendants, green silk covered with 
Chantilly! ace. 

210—Dress cape. Black moiré covered with flouncings or 
rich lace. High collarette and long streamers of black velvet. 
Upper ruffie of lace separated in two places by plaitings of lace 
that reach from collar to edge of lower ruffle. Jabot down 
front. 

238—Louis xv. style. White satin figured with blue. 
Bodice covered with blue chiffon and revers of white and blue, 
lined at back to first side seam with deep red velvet. Cream 
lace over red velvet sleeve. Bodice pointed and trimmed with 
velvet. Panniers and skirt of the blue and white satin. 

242—Gray costume, Trimming narrow bands of pale gray 
satin covered with jet. Front of skirt has three fan-shaped 
pieces set on and headed with Vandykes of satin and jet. 
Stripes of same each side of skirt finished with rosettes. Bands 
of satin and iet from shoulder to elbow. Cuffs of gray satin 
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covered with jet. Stock has stiff wings of black lace on either 


side. Bonnet, black velvet and jet. 

215—Pale brown cloth. Bodice decorated at intervals with 
jet ornaments, Waistcoat and front breadth of velvet. Bottom 
of bodice slashed all around, Pdle brown ribbon rosettes and 
stock. Shoulder cape, cream guipure. Hat, black, trimmed 
with black ostrich feathers. 

237—Cape of gray cloth over flounce of lace, either black or 
white. Shoulder ornaments, jet. Jet on collar and bow and 
ends of black ribbon. 

244—French traveling cloak in tan or check if preferred. 
Ruching of ribbon in brown color at neck, elbow and waist. 
Felt hat with stiff feathers, 

204—White satin bridal costume made Princess style 
Bodice draped with point d’Angieterre. Lace brought from ° 
shoulder to shoulder and draped on each side to a point at the 
waist-line, Gown cut high in the neck and finished by a 
stock of lace with rosettes. Lace flounce across front ot 
skirt. 














Czarinas 


(Or Collarettes. ) 


The latest novelty in Jewelry. 
Large assortment of pierced, open- 
work and other designs in 


i bt 
With enameling . . . gto 15 
With pearls . 10 to 30 
With diamonds, etc. 15 to 200 


Tiffany & Co., 


Union Square, New York. 





(8 Borge @s- s.60~ 


58 ae 6 25th STREET, 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics ‘for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 





Do You Preach? 


BROMO SODA 


If you preach, practice law, ‘oie | 
| fora Jivin , or doctor folks—you use 
| your he "more than your body— 
| you have headaches, you don’t sleep, 

you’re nervous. Bromo Soda is in- 
dispensable. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 









































a” : Aéonperioon f a 
la? goods & prices, oragiance %& 
@ through our beautifully [llustrated * 

Catalogue, will conyince you that we 
sell high class China,elc lass § 
Ny. han any other house in the Ue 











What's the use of having 
a first-rate lamp if you put a 
wrong chimney on it? 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells what chimney belongs 
to-every lamp and burner. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, will send it free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND COURT DRESSMAKER 





Ladies are cordially invited to inspect our 
models and to obtain estimates 
before ordering elsewhere. 


210 FirrH Avenue, New York. 











Manufactured by 


COSMO BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 185-187 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, 


AND SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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High Class Home Furnishings 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS. 








A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF IMPORTED 
NOVELTIES AND SUITES. 


Everything in Parlor, Library, Dining Room, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture in the newest designs, and prices which defy competition, consid- 
ering the quality of goods. Every piece bears our guarantee as to 
perfection in material and workmanship. 

Our goods are made from the best materials only, in a thoroughly 
artistic and substantial manner, in the newest and best designs, and by 
the most skilled workmen. 

We undertake complete furnishings of Homes, Hotels and Clubs. 


CHINA CLOSETS ay ease ax purse imay be suited 


Round Ends, 
4 feet wide, 


5 feet 6 inches high. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR 


PRICES FROM $25 TO $250 FURNITURE Co.,, 





re Se ee $28 47 and 49 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
| 
ona unr see, COLLINS: wen, | Unlike the Dutch Process 


“Mrs, Harry St. John,” 


IN ITS 100,000, 


NOW READY. 


«¢ After the Manner 
of Men.’’ 


A NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 
BY 
ROBERT APPLETON 


} 
} 
| 
' 


| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
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Author of ‘*Mrs. Harry St. John,’’ etc., etc. | 





The Daily News says: ** Robert Appleton’s novels | 


are looked for with as deep an interest and curiosity in 
America as those of Paul Bourget are in France,”’ 
etc. 
“ After the Manner of Men”’ is written in the 


illustrations. $1. 
First edition exhausted in 24 hours. Second edi- 
tion now ready. 





Everybody is reading Robert Appleton’s novels, 





ORDER AT YOUR BOOKSELLER'S. 


FRANKLIN PUB. CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





| 
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No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


'\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


) (T}| It has morethan three times 
4 if mixed 


with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 











INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 





GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM 
Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily, 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts. 





THE LATEST STYLE. 


This exquisite Cape, 3oinches 
long and full sweep, suitable for 
any figure, made of fine black 
velour or seal plush, satin lined 
and edged with black martin fur, 
actual value $15.00, we sell for | 


.98; same style in all-wool nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
or cloth, eatin faced, $5.98. It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
The same cut, style and length DIGESTED. 


in genuine furs at the following Sold by Grocers everywhere. 

low prices: Electric seal, $16.50 ; aay ee 

\ Astrachan fur, $11.98; French W. BAKER & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
4 coney, $9.98; French coney, 27 
| inches long, $6.98. Sent by ex- 


, press on receipt of price ; money e 
/ refunded if not satisfactory. Send BOOS QvOververer 


bust measure. 








. 2 . | Ad T m ° 
author’s best style, and is a powerful study of char- | géeh oot New Yok Cy OOS eee TO BE LEASED. 


acter and events. Bound in cloth, with portrait and | 
| who will do your shopping in any line; no charge. 


FREE: We have competent lady buyers in our employ 





An Elegant Brown-Stone 
House, N. W. cor. Seventy-sixth 
Street and Madison Avenue. 

Its location requires no com- 
ment. Its construction and Fit- 
tings cerenmnest are appropriate 
to the situation, in that they meet 
the exactin emands of the 
modern residence. 

For Descriptive Circular, or 
Exceptionally Favorable Terms, 


Address, R, F, DIETZ, 








Yoar name beautifully engraved on this heavy STERLING 


SILVER HAT MARK, worn on inside band of your HAT. a 
Very stylish and up to date. Endorsed by NEW YORK’S 60 Laight St, New York, 


| 400. Thousands sold. Price 60c., postpaid. O28) 207078) 
| Paris Hat Mark Co., Potter Bidg., New York. hy ta ta te La ed 
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- Constable & Co, 


ENGLISH CARPETS. 


AXMINSTER, 
WILTONS, 
BRUSSELS. 


The reduced tariff on ENGLISH 
CARPETS will not take effect un- 
til first of January next; to give 
our customers the benefit of the 
new duties, we have placed our 
entire stock at first of January 
prices. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


A fine display of 


Modern & Antique. 
Dioadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 





B. SCHULICH, 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND 
DRESSMAKER, 
120 WEST 47TH ST., NEW YORK. 


Ladies’ 
Garmerts, 
Capes, 
Coats, 
Habits for 


Street and 
Carriage. 


Also 


Ball and 
Evening 
Toilettes, 
Riding Hab- 
its with lat- 
est improve 
ments. 





Correspondence 
invited. 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


FULL STOCK OF LATEST MATERIALS PERSUN 
ALLY SELECTED ABROAD. 








At THE POPULAR SHOP. 





XCLUSIVE FALL IMPORTATIONS 


of 


LIBERTY CHINTZES a Hangings and 


LIBERTY CRETONNES : 
LIBERTY VELVETS | samen 
LIMITED LINES 


ot 


LIBERTY GAUZES 

LIBERTY SILKS : 
LIBERTY SATINS For Personal Attire. 
LIBERTY VELVETS 


FOREIGN PAPERS FOR WALLS; 





NOVEL DESIGNS AND COLORINGs | 


________conrineD styies _ 
LONDON STYLE FURNITURE; 


HIGH-BACKED EASY CHAIRS AND 
SETTLES 
IN ATTRACTIVE COMBINATIONS OF QUAINT 
AND UNUSUAL STUFFS, 


Personal Inspection Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & ee PE Ye } New York 
“9 





‘Wall Papers and Liberty Fabrics—carriage free to all 
parts of the States.” 





THE HIT OF THE SEASON. 


Two Bad Brown Eyes. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


**A LITTLE GAME WITH DESTINY.” 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. Paper, soc. 





About two years ago, a small book made its appearance 


and stirred the novel-reading public to its very depths. | 


People met each other and asked if they had read *‘ A Little 
Game with Destiny.” It was a very bad, but yet a very pa- 
thetic little taie. Now comes the sister story: just as bad, 


but the pathos is replaced by a dash and a cleverness which | 
grasps firm hold of the reader's interest and never lets go | 


until the ** end" comes, It is a splendid scheme of revenge, 
and the woman, made a devil by a man, weaves the webs of 
the tangled skeins of her plot unerringly arount the poor 


little victim through whom she wreaks her vengeance. She | 


slays and spares not, and yet is such a daredevil that the 
reader cannot help admiring her splendid courage, cool 
diablerie and clever, wordly theories upon life and love and 
happiness, 





For sale at all book stores or will be sent, post-paid, upon | 


receipt of price by 
THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
67 Fifth Ave., New York. 








EUROPEAN STEAMERS 


Grand Winter Eacursion 
to the 


MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT 
y the 
FRENCH MAIL LINE OF STEAMERS, 


From New York January 23d, 1895, to the Azores, Lis 
bon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte Carlo, 
and Cannes), Villefranche, Ajaccio, Naples, Palermo, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
(Jegusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, Tunis, 
Algvers, Malaga, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, etc. 

Duration of round trip about ten weeks. 

For farther particulars apply to 
A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. City 








A PERFECT CORSET 


< The secret 
5S " of many hand- 

4 some figures 
lies in the 
Pansy Corset, 
the cheapest 
fine whale. 
bone Corset 
sold in France 
or America. 


Twenty-one 
models. Ev- 
Mi ery pairfitted. 


Only to be had at 
THe Pansy Corset Company 


Our address for over 28 years, 


1194 Broadway, New York. 


Do You Wonder 


that Columbias .,,. stand at the head? 
The conditions )>, under which 
=: WA ‘Your wheels 
~ are con- 
©/ gfe» structed are 
- ' singularly 
-* favorable. Made by 
~<—_¢ agreat company with 
. => unlimited resources 
whose plant is unsurpassed and hardly 
equalled in the world, 


Columbia Bicycles 


are the splendid result of the best efforts 
of enterprising and scientific men of 
notable inventive powers, coupled with 
the discernment to seize and appropriate 
anything good that is presented from 
outside sources, and having the judgment 
that only results from long years of ex- 
perience. With such advantages, pos- 
sessed by no other establishment, it is 
not surprising that these peerless wheels 
are the standard of bicycle construction. 












Catalogue free at our agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 


POPE IPG. CO., ‘ 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 











THE SUMMER GIRL IS BACK IN TOWN. 
AYER’S 
RECAMIER CREAM 


Will take off the tan and sunburn. 
It your druggist does not keep it send to 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
131 West 31st St., New York. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


THE SWORD, BY GILBERT 
PARKER 

N the healthy reaction from realism, dull 
I or nasty, we have fallen again on the 
days of the good old-fashioned romance, 

full of love, fighting and adventures. So far, 
so good. Everybody will bid Messrs. Weyman, 
Doyle and Parker welcome, but, at the same 
time, their best work will be demanded of 
them. Gilbert Parker has chosen a compara- 
tively fresh field, full of intrinsic interest and 
fascination ; the romance of the first French 
settlers of the days of Frontenac and the cou- 
reurs de bois is boundless, amd, as yet, 
unhackneyed. But the book under consid- 
eration reads like an author’s first attempt. 
The materials are there, rich and plenty, but 
they are flung together with a want of ho- 
mogeneity—the story lacks coherency, the 
incidents lack sequence, and there is a kind 
of mistiness about the whole atmosphere 
which provokes one because the fundamental 
idea is so good it could have been worked 
out to so much better advantage. The story 
of the fighting Frenchman, Iberville, and his 
comrades, had it been told with more direct- 
ness and finish of style, as well as with less 
attempt at fine writing, would have made a 
capital semi-historical romance. The author 
of the Chief Factor owes us something 
better, and unless this is very early work re- 
vamped, Mr. Parker might profit by the 
study of the graphic vividness with which 
Mrs. Catherwood has set before us similar 
scenes and similar times, and made them alive 
in contrast with the shadowy impression of 
his tale. (D. Appleton & Co. ) 
AN ADOPTED FARM. 

SANBORN 

The Truthful Woman is to the fore again 
with another of the little volumes of vera- 
cious chronicles which she has accustomed us 
to expect periodically. Like its predecessors, it 
consists of a rather inconsequent stringing 
together of disconnected if delightful anec- 
dotes, pervaded, perhaps, rather too largely 
for some tastes, by the personal note. But as 
she herself says: “ Egotism in.print is not so 
insufferable as in close conversation,’’ and 
her own is so frank and good-natured that it 
does not repel. She has a charming inven- 
tiveness in the matter of titles and chapter- 
headings, and where this fails she offers us 
something more attractive still, as in Chapter 
Help (meaning servants), where 
she says: ** No suitable quotation exists for 
this theme,’’ and Chapter v., on Women 
and Geese, ‘* Have a motto, but dare not give 
it.’ The chapter Facts about Farming is 
in a more serious vein and well worth pon- 
dering—and she deserves thanks for remind- 
ing readers of Miss Susan Fenimore Cooper’s 
Rural Hours. A slight touch of—shall we 
dare to say vulgarity >—in the description of 
her fight with a hired man—not in the fight 
itself, which was positively heroic—mars 
one’s pleasure in admiring her pluck ; and it 
is a pity to have wasted space on the story of 
the victim of book agents which has gone 
the rounds of the newspapers within six 
months, when she was following it up with a 
so much better one of her own. Her vein 
of humorous exaggeration does not pall, and 
her unfeigned love of Nature and of a joke 
is as fresh as ever, and as to her much- 
questioned veracity, the strictures on which 
she js constantly resenting, let her rest assured 
she has at least one reader who believes every 


(D. Appleton & Co. ) 


THE TRAIL OF 


ABANDONING BY KATE 


Iv. on 


word she says. 


PARIS 

(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
Magine Senator Evarts, Senator Sherman 
or any other of your most grave, digni- 
fied and revered statesmen being called 
upon to decide the question as to whetherwhen 
a lady rides on a tandem bicycle with a male 
escort she should sit behind or in front ! 
Yet this is the problem which has been seri- 
ously propounded to the venerable Senator 
Jules Simon, to the pompous and intensely 
dignified Comte de Haussonville, who repre- 
sents the Comte de Paris’s interests here and 


is his principal lieutenant, to the portly 
Duke of Doudeauville and to the octogen- 
arian Senator Barthelmy St. Hilaire. 

They have after due consideraticn respond- 
ed to the inquiry with the same gravity 
with which it was put to them, and with as 
much unction as if they were determining 
some intricate problem of statecraft or 
ecclesiastical lore. I need scarcely say that 
their unanimous decision was that the lady 
should sit in front, since she is bound to 
prefer the green horizons and the varieties of 
the landscape to the back of a man, while 
the latter for his part ought to prefer to the 
beauties of the landscape and the poesy of 
the horison the little crisp curls that grow 
in the nape of every pretty woman’s neck. 

Yet it is easy to understand why this de- 
cision should be declined by the majority of 
the bicyclists, especially those of my own sex. 
For it is in the nape of the neck and at the 
base of the skull where a woman first begins 
to manifest signs of her age, where her 
beauty shows its first token of waning, and 
the fair one must be very young and sure of 
her loveliness in order to place herself for 
hours at the time in the manner that shows 
her under the most trying circumstances to 
her escort. 

Then, too, the men, for the most part, are 
ungallant encugh to attach greater weight to 
selfish considerations of their own personal 
safety than to those or feminine beauty, and 
they declare on these prosaical grounds that it 
is preferable for them to sit in front so as to 
be able to control the steering and to stop 
and alight more rapidly in the case of any 
danger or emergency. 

Like many others who have been forced 
by one reason and another to remain in Paris 
since the Grand Prix, I have been devoting 
my spare evenings to the opera with the 
object of becoming acquainted with the first 
acts of the repertoire. The vast majority of 
people in Society here, owing fo the lateness 
of the dinner hour during the season, never 
manage to reach the opera until the second 
act is well under way. But now I see 
crowds of well-known mondaines simply 
dressed and without jewels, and prominent 
clubmen established in their boxes and 
fauteuils at the opera before even the over- 
ture has commenced, and listening with every 
appearance of surprised pleasure to the music 
of the first act of Faust, Les Huguenots, 
Aida and all the old stock pieces of the opera, 
the music being entirely new, and therefore 
delightful, to them and to myself. 

I mentioned the other day how entirely 
the Prince de Sagan has ceased to influence 
masculine fashion here. We liave had 
further proof of this during the past Summer 
by his failure to get anybody to follow his 
example in donning the Panama hat, the 
thin black alpaca frock coat and the white 
duck trousers which he now affects—surely 
an odd costume, and one which needed the 
silvery hair, the still elegant figure and the 
distinguished appearance of the ex-Roi du 
Chic, to carry it off. Imagine a fat, bandy- 
legged and greasy little prince de la finance 
in this costume, and you will see that we 
have much to be thankful for that the fu- 
ture Duke of Talleyrand-Valencay and Sagan 
no longer sets the masculine fashion here. 

Comtesse de Champdoce. 

Paris, October, 1894 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


SHAvEN Faces.—Vogue has told us that a 
clean-shaven face for a man is the fashion, 
to-day. But the Prince of Wales and his 
sons, and Ward McAllister and his son, 
seem not to have heard of this. fashion.— 
S. B. Jr., N. Y. City. 

The Prince of Wales has worn a full 
beard ever since his very severe illness a 
number of years ago. It is a healthful pre- 
caution, and, besides, S. B. must remember 
that the reigning house of England as well 
as their collateral relatives cannot afford to 
show too much of the royal cuticle. The 
late Duke of Clarance was the leader of the 
younger set as far as fashion was concerned 
and it was he who first set the mode of clean- 








shaven faces, which have been in vogue 
among men not yet on the shady side of 
thirty-five. Ido not know that at present 
the Prince of Wales has more than one son. 
S. B., Jr., implies he hastwo. The Duke of 
York is not a glass of fashion nor a mold of 
form—good or otherwise. Although the 
Prince is said to be the arbiter of fashion, and 
to set an example for the world’s modes, the 
younger clubmen and guardsmen in England 
are truly the best dressed men, and are those 
who lead the fashions. S. B.’s reference to 
Mr. McAllister is both silly and foolish and 
shows provincialism. Mr. McAllister has 
never pretended to be a person dressed a la 
mode or following new fashions. He is 
simply a gentleman whose experience as an 
entertainer and as a man of the world is re- 
markable. He is one of the best judges of 
wines, as well as good manners that we have 
in America, and a great epicure. Mr. Mc- 
Allister wears his moustache and goatee in 
the mode of the Third Empire—during 
which time he was in the heydey of his 
youth. As a man of certain age, he pre- 
serves his dignity by not adopting the very 
latest fashion in dress or beards, but keeps on 
the distinguished tenor of his way. 


Wearinc Dinner Coats—( Answer to O. 
and H., Dayton, Ohio).—A Tuxedo coat 
can always be worn after candlelight on in- 
formal occasions—when you are at home 
en famille, when you go to the club, when 
you go tothe play. If you are a bachelor, 
when you dine with other men at the club, 
or even when you pay very informal calls. 
In other words, the rule is strictly this: As 
soon as the candles, the gas or the electric 
light, or whatever you have is lighted, a man 
must put on evening clothes. For informal 
occasions use the Tuxedo; for formal occa- 
sions use the dress coat. At a stranger's 
house, at a reception, at a dinner, when you 
go to the play with a large party; evening 
weddings and all functions of a formal char- 
acter, wear the evening coat. The Tuxedo 
or Cowes or dinner coat is a compromise, be- 
cause I believe in some parts of the country 
men have a hazy idea that they can wear a 
frock coat in the evenings. A fashionable 
man will never dine but in his dinner or 
evening coat, even if he is alone. 


HOLE AND TEE 


T. ANDREWS.—The September handicap match 
ss resulted ina win for Mr. A. L. Livermore, al- 
though Mr. J, B. Upham, from scratch, made 

the best actual score. Mr. A. L. Livermore is the 
only competitor with two games to his credit, the 
other being a win by default, after a tie, in the Au- 
gust competition, The contest ends with the Octo- 


ber match. Scores: 

Gross Handicap Net 
A. L, Livermore... 99 10 89 
J. B. Upham...... 96 ° 96 
James A. Wright.. 124 24 100 
H. O. Talimadge.. 136 36 100 
R. Tar... 03. Wy 15 102 
John Reid.... ... 112 10 102 
Harold Sanderson.. 117 12 105 
Robert Goodbody.. 141 24 117 
Ws R. Batis... 6. 13} 15 122 


Anyone in search of evidence of the progress of 
golf in America would have been interested to see a 
number of boys, of the working-class order, playing 
the game with ordinary sticks on asplot of waste 
ground in Park Avenue, Yonkers, on Sunday, the 
“* links” being about 400 yards round. 

NEwPoRT.—It has been decided to keep the New- 
port Golf Club-house open until 1 November, and 
possibly later. 

THE ST. ANDREWS AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHIP. 
—The entries for this event this week include the 
Newport winner, Mr. W. G. Lawrence, and the run- 
ner up, Mr. Chas. H. McDonald, of Chicago. In all 
they number thirty-two, but Mr. H. C. Leeds and 
Mr. M. Sargent, two of the best Boston players, will 
be absentees. Campbell (Boston), Duan (Shinne- 
cock), Tucker (St. Andrews) and Davis (Newport) 
are the professional entrants. 

Tuxepo.—The golf tournament was held on 25, 
26 and 27 September. The weather was superb and 
the tournament proved highly successful. The fol- 
lowing teams were present: 

Country Club, Brookline, Mass.—H. C. Leeds, L. 
Curtis, R. Bacon, W. B. Thomas. 

St. Andrews, Yonkers—First team: John Reid, L. 
B. Stoddard, R. H. Robertson, J. B. Upham. Sec- 
ond team: W. E. Hodgman, C. H. Barnes, A. L. 
Livermore, H. A. Sanderson. 

Tuxedo Club—First team: E. C. Kent, O. Van 
Cortlandt, A. Seton, Jr., Pierre Lorillard, Jr. - Sec- 
ond team: E. N. Van Cortlandt, Goold Hoyt, J. L. 
Breese, W. B. Smith. 

The Country Club won.the team match, defeating 
the Tuxedo Club by 15 holes and the St. Andrews 
Club, in the finals, by 6 holes. 


vi 





The medal play (scratch), 18 holes, was won by L. 
B. Stoddard, St. Andrews Club, with a score of 101. 
Archibald Rogers, Shinnecock Hills Club, was sec- 
ond, with a score of 104. 

The driving competition was won by Dr, E. C. 
Rushmore, Tuxedo Club, with a drive of 514 feet; 
second, Archibald Rogers, 510 feet ; third, R. Bacon, 
480 feet. 

The first team of the St. Andrews Club defaulted in 
the finals to the Country Club, as two of its members 
were obliged to leave before the close of the tourna- 
ment. 

The September Monthly Cup (medal play) was won 
by L. B, Preston. 

Two cusp have been offered for October, medal 
play, open only to members. 

Mr. G. W. Bramwell also offers a cup for match 
play, to be contested on 20 October, for members 
only, 


SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


Mong new goods for costumes may be men- 
A tioned cheviots and tweeds, in very dark shades 
of red or garnet, green and blue, with threads 
of mixed colors running through them. One, a 
very dark green ground, showed dashes here and 
there of red; a lovely shade of golden brown had 
threads of bottle-green, and costumes made of these 
with panels of velvet trimming were most effective. 
The bourrettes, woolen surface, with tufts or stripes 
of others in silk are pretty, but not as serviceable 
as the all-silk variety. 

Covert cloths, always in favor, are brought out now 
in double-faced varieties. The reverse side, gener- 
ally of a darker shade, is used for waistcoat, collar 
and cuffs. It makes a pretty effect and somewhat 
relieves the monotony of what some women con- 
sider too severe style of dress. The best-dressed 
English women this summer wore tailor-made cos- 
tumes of covert cloth until after luncheon. 

For house wear at this season of the year there are 
shown crépons, which are to be commended to any 
woman who cares to study grace and the lines of her 
figure in dressing. This fabric falls in such pretty 
folds, and it is most becoming. The handsomest, of 
course, are in all silk, with raised stripe of self color 
or contrast, also in dots and diagonal stripes, which 
latter add very much to the crépe effect. ‘They come 
in some of the most delicate pale shades of fawn, 
heliotrope, réséda, Nile green, etc., and also in all the 
dark shader. One lovely piece was to be seen ina 
Twenty-third Street house, It should be called 
arc-en-ciel in color, as it had broad stripes composed 
of all the most delicate pale shades in one, on a ground 
of fawn color, and was exquisite in texture and 
design. 

These crépons come also in wool, with a surface of 
silk, in nearly the same designs as those already men- 
tioned. Also in dark colors in all the new tones. 
There seems to be determined effort on the part of the 
importers to popularize small checks. They have 
been worn through the summer both for whole cos- 
tumes and also for shirt-waists and in many of the 
leading shops they are showing the checks in cheviots 
and tweeds. They look much like what the men 
wear for shooting on the moors in Scotland, and about 
fifteen years ago were quite the rage in Paris for 
morning gowns. They require a remarkably good 
figure and to be very well made to look well on any 
woman, 

The black materials are so pretty and effective this 
autumn that a woman could have street costumes made 
of them, with a bit of color here and there to brighten 
them up. One of the most reliable shops in town 
shows this autumn some lovely fabrics in black, 
particularly the crépons, both in wool and silk, and in 
all silk, The raised fleecy appearance, in tufts, 
stripes, etc., seems to brighten up the sombre black 
and give it life. 

The same house has some exquisite a 
among them the old-fashioned brocades, with bunches 
and sprays of flowers on delicate grounds, for married 
women’s wear. These combined with velvet of a darker 
hue make almost the handsomest dinner dress a 
woman can have. The evening silks, grenadines, 
etc., for young girls are in all the delicate shades, and 
although they were much worn last winter the cheney 
silks are again shown. They are most appropriate. 
A leading dressmaker notes an innovation in that the 
last two trousseaux she has made for autumn brides 
included handsome dull black silk costumes. In each 
case there were adjustable vests and collarettes, of 
some pale shade of pink, blue or green, and dark red 
to wear with them, 

The cloakings at one of the best shops on Broad- 
way were of a very rough variety of cloth with 
reversible side of bright plaid. They are to be used 
for golf capes and also for wraps to be worn 
coaching, etc. They are serviceable, and the gay 
linings of hood, etc., are pleasing to the eye. These 


capes are made much longer than a more dressy a . 
e 


would be, and cover the hips, falling just below t 
waist-line. There are several new styles of jackets 
and coats, but nothing very noticeable, except, per- 
haps, that the sleeves droop more and the revers and 
trimmings are made to give a much wider appearance 
to the shoulders. The shoulder seams are very much 
longer and there is no flare to the skirt. The very 
smart ones at the large importing houses show a 
back made exactly like a man’s coat—skirt with one 
under plait falling fiat and finished at the waist with 
two large buttons. The “paddock” is a swagger 
design and on a woman with a good figure would be 
very fetching. One was of very dark bottle-green 
beautifully cut and was elegant in its simplicity. 
At another house there were some new and 
lovely velvets for trimmings. It is more difficult to 
produce the new shade of bluet-blue in velvet than it 
is in silk or woolen materials. The plaid veivets are 
very handsome and intended to be used this autumn 
for trimming. This house also has a very fine assort- 
ment of ribbons in roe and striped effects. 

Next week something will be said of the lovely ex- 
hibitions of laces in some of the leading shops. Lace 
is still to be very much worn, 
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Cucumber Complexion Soap 


Eminent Dermatologists concur in the opinion that Cucumber Juice is unequaled for softening, whitening 
and purifying the skin. 

Pure soap will keep the skin clean and healthy. We have combined Cucumber Juice with an absolutely pure 
Soap. You can find Wrisley’s Cucumber Complexion Toilet Soap at all leading dealers’. Price 10 cts., or send 
12 cts. (stamps) to the manufacturer for a full-size cake by mail. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY, Chicago, 


Manufacturer of High Grade Toilet Soaps and Florentine Perfumes. 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Dressmaking Department, 
Third Floor 


Are prepared in the above department to show a choice collec- 
tion of Materials and Trimmings from which they can take 
orders for Street, Reception, Dinner Gowns, Tailor-made 
Walking, Golf and Bicycle Suits, Riding Habits, Driving 
Coats, etc., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
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